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Who, in rapt solitude, tell o'er
A tale as lovely as forlore,
Into the midnight air.

This winning of peace that haunts the mind of the poet
is nothing other than communion with beauty. And if
this beauty, which in spite of all can still be discerned
and won, yields but a precarious peace, where the brave
dream of youth promised one that would be secure, it
could not well be otherwise, and the lovers of beauty
are perhaps more fortunate than the lovers of justice, or
of love.

In Mr. de la Mare's poetry we discover a trembling
poise between the longing for an eternality of beauty
and an acquiescence, an almost ecstatic acquiescence, in
its transitoriness. Between those two conditions lies the
gamut of emotional suggestion on which he plays with
a consummate skill. They correspond to the deep,
antithetical realities of the soul that have vexed men
and poets and philosophers through the ages. The old
debate between the One and Many is indeed changed,
as it must be in the glancing mirror of an artist's mind.
It is no longer a question which is true, but which the
poet desires to be true. And can he tell? How shall he
really choose between the static, eternal beauty whose
ghost haunts the beauty that vanishes and passes, and
the beauty which has sorrow cmore beautiful than
beauty's self5 to attend its passing?

The one whispers to the heart of the man; the other is
a magnet to the soul of the artist. The beauty the poet
perceives, the transitory gleam at which he snatches,
cheats him with a mirage of unchanging perfection, of
an imperishable beauty beyond the beautiful thing; yet
the peculiar preciousness of the gleam he captures
comes not least from its mortality. It is, indeed, more